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Pelham; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman By Sir Enwarp 
Lyrron Butwer, Bart., M.P., M.A. 


This neatly produced volume is published in uniformity with the 
cheap and very handsome edition of Sir Edward's collected and 
finished works. We use the term “ finished,” as he has, like a nice 
and fastidious artist, retouched them all, blotting out their very few 
and very minute imperfections, and given the last elaborate polish to 
some of their manifold beauties. We wish to call especial atten- 
tion to the preface, and the introductory remarks. ‘They will teach 
the reader how to peruse, and afford, at the same time, a lesson for 
those who may be ambitious of writing. This volume contains, toge- 
ther with Pelham, “ Mortimer, or, the Memoirs of a Gentleman,” and 
is presented to the public, more as a_ literary curiosity and a 
foil to and a contrast with Pelham, than for any vast intrinsic 
merit of its own, having been composed almost in the baronet’s boy- 
hood. We think that he speaks much too disparagingly of it. Its 
interest is intense, whilst its satire is searching and bitter. We have 
no occasion to speak at length of Pelham. ‘ Him not to know, ar- 
gues oneself unknown.” Sir Edward, in his introductory ré marks, 
again puts in his disclaimer of identity with that philosophic beau, his 
hero, and appears almost annoyed that he should be thought to tmi- 
tate a model so unworthy. We think him, Pelham, a great man, 
and a most refined sage, reaping all possible enjoyments that his sta- 
tion and civilization can afford him: and it is this, the carrying of 
his happiness to the maximum, which is true wisdom. The sensual 
is more intimately connected with the spiritual, than the strait-laced 
are disposed to allow, and is neither a question of religion nor of morals, 
but of taste. To enjoy is to adore, as well as to obey. rhere is too 
little distinction between the usual acceptation of the words morals 
and manners, and the ascetic are far too apt to confound the one with 
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the other. It is only in a very restricted sense that manners and 
morals may be identified, and even then no further than you may 
identify a man’s dress with his person. Pelham is a novel of man- 
ners, conveying a good and very useful moral. The hero is a priest, 
most luxuriously and somewhat fantastically apparelled, preaching great 
truths. We mention this, as we know that several respectable, 
moral, and serious families have forbidden him the entrée to th ir 
we!l-regulated houses, from the false fear that the story might have 
an unfortunate tendency to inculcate sentiments too little religious 
and too much epicurean. The work, as an outpouring of genius, 
stands, we think, unrivalled among the class of fiction. We m: iy be 
singular, but we are sincere, when we say, that we would sacrifice 
any two of Sir Walter Scott's romances to preserve the existence of 
Pelham—dandy though he be. 


Narrative of a Journey from Cawnpoor to Boorendo Passes in the 
Himalaya Mountains, via Guralor, Agra, Delhi, and Sichind. 
By Sir Wiottam Lioyp; and Capratn ALEXANDER GERARD’s 
Account of an Attempt to Penetrate by Bektour to Goroo and the 
Lake Manasarowara : with a Lette r from the late J. G. Gerard, Esq. 
detailing a Visit to the Shatool and Boorendo Passes, for the purpose 


of determining the line of perpetual Snow on the Southern fave of 


the Himalaga, &e. with Maps. Edited by GrorGe Lioyp. 2 vols. 


These are two volumes of very unequal merit as literary pro- 
ductions, but both deserving of high praise when looked upon ina sci- 
entific point of view. They contain the accounts of gentlemen who 
have ascended as high as human beings can ascend—the highest 
mountains in the known world—most probably the highest in all the 
world, for it is not likely that there be higher in the undiscovered re- 
gions of the arctic and antarctic circles. The first of the two volumes 
comprises the journey of Sir William Lloyd over the Himalaya moun- 
tains by the Boorendo pass, and is at once full of valuable information 


as to matter, and sickly affectation as to style. ‘The descriptions of 


these vast highland territories, and of the various tribes which inhabit 
them, will be read with unqualified delight. What we object to is such 
puerile bursts of affected rapture as the following. “The glistening 
plain was broken by black, precipitous rocks, and broad, steep beds of 
spotless snow ; and intervening were rugged cliffs, wooded heights, 
cultivated ravines, temples and villages, a disjointed mountain scene. 
Oh ! the fulness of language! the fulness of the heart! a tear-drop is 
the only elogue nee! we bowed to our mother Nature in respect.” Ye 
Rosa-Maria Matildas, hide your diminished heads. Our traveller very 
well describes the Boorendo Pass, fifteen thousand and ninety-five feet 
above the level of the sea. This passage through the Himalaya is about 
fifty paces wide. Not content with this extraordinary and breath- 
suppressing elevation, he climbs the western peak of the pass, which 
is of a much greater height than the summit of Mont Blanc. At this 
elevation, the : symptoms experienced by every one were, fulness of the 
head, great difficulty in breathing, pains in the eyes and ears, and 
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headaches. These affections were more or less intense according to 
the strength of the constitution. The thermometer indicated, in the 
middle of June, and almost within the tropics, a mea temperature of 
32 deg. 5 min. The robin redbreast was seen. The second volume, 
which is occupied by Captain Gerard, is much more interesting, 
and is narrated in a good, manly, soldierly style. It was his intention 
to have travelled in these snowy regions eastward and northward, and 
thus penetrate into China, but the celestials met him in e\ ery direc- 
tion, and civilly but firmly opposed his entrance into their heavenly 
dominions. There was, consequently, nothing left for this enterprising 
character but to travel about amidst the summits of these stupendous 
mountains, examine the various passes through them, and add as much 
as possible to our knowledge in geography, geology, and the history of 
the people thus loftily located. He began by reaching the Shatool 
Pass, fifteen thousand five hundred and fifty-five feet above the level 
of the sea; then visited the Sheas Pass, but could not, at that period 
of the year, induce his people to visit the Soondroo Pass. He next 
visited the saine pass described by Mr. Lloyd, the Boorendo; then 
crossed the great outer Himalaya chain of mountains. The Neebrung 
and Goonas passes were next examined, each being above sixteen 
thousand feet in height. He then proceeded to Ghorsool, fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and Roopur, fifteen thousand 
four hundred and eighty, and the Nulgan Pass, fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-one feet above the level of the sea. The 
Kimleck Pass he could not attain, owing to vast snow-beds, but the 
Charung Pass he crossed, at the almost incredible height of seventeen 
thousand three hundred and forty-eight feet above the level of the 
sea. The difficulty of breathing and exhaustion were here of the most 
distressing character, and immense pieces of rock above them were se- 
parating continually from their parent masses and thundering down, 
one fragment of which bounded through their party. The extreme 
cold and the eternal frost in these skyey regions are continually 
destroying the pinnacles of the rocks, and thus, in a few ages, those 
mountains will be lowered considerably. After many other wander- 
ings, which we have not even space to enumerate, we find the gallant 
captain on a table land, sixteen thousand feet high, and covered with 
ammonites, debating with the Chinese, and getting nothing for his trouble 
but a peremptory refusal to permit him to proceed to the village before 
him, the first within their frontier. Tle was, therefore, most unwil- 
lingly forced to turn back. As we must shortly leave this subject, we 
may state that the highest point trodden by man amidst these moun- 
tains was at Purgool, nineteen thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The climate in those regions is very various, being 
governed neither by latitude nor height, but by the forms and situations 
and the aspects of the mountains themselves. The line of perpetual 
snow is therefore very variable, as well as that of vegetation. In the 
loftier regions, most of the English and Scottish herbs and flowers are 
found. low got they there ? is the question.  ¢ ertainly their seeds 
were neither carried by the winds nor by the hands of man. Another 
peculiarity of these mountains is the power that they give us to mo- 
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dify the climate, for, merely by descending, in twenty-four hours the 
thermometer varied from 33 deg. to 109 deg. under shelter. These 
Himalayas aresmost wonderful features of our globe, and, notwith- 
standing the assiduity and enterprise of our travellers, are yet but 
little known. We should think that they contain within their elevated 
valleys the source of a wealth almost inexhaustible, and we would 
urge our Indian government to give them their serious attention. 
Wonderful as are those barriers between us and China, they are not 
impassable even to an army, for our adventurers traversed them with 
camps consisting of more than a hundred people. We think that we 
should possess ourselves of the passes, at least. We must take our 
leave of these pleasant volumes by stating, that we have given but a 
very imperfect outline of all the information that may be derived from 
them: of the second, in particular, we cannot speak too highly. We 
are sorry to record, that the gallant and enterprising Captain Gerard 
is now no more. We cannot help thinking that the hardships to 
which he submitted in his enthusiasm for science and discovery had 
undermined his constitution, and though he did not die on the battle 
tield, he as nobly sacrificed his valuable life for his country. 


Se 


Robert Macaire in England. By Grorcr W. M. Reynowps, author 
of “ Pickwick Abroad,” “ The Modern Literature of France,” 
&e. &e. 3 vols. 


In a literary point of view, we should pronounce Mr. Reynolds to 
be either a very proud or a very friendless personage. Too much 
pride to advise ‘with his friends, or no friends who were capable of 
giving him advice, may account for an otherwise excellent publication 
being so damaged with faults and vices, that the utmost leniency can- 
not pronounce it good, whilst the greatest severity must acknowledge 
it as clever. Mr. Reynolds's first great and pervading fault is the 
false impression that he gives the public of the character of Robert 
Macaire—the pleasant, the witty Robert, to be turned into a blood- 
thirsty brigand and a murderer. Thus, all that was interesting in his 
character is swept away at once. The true personification of Macaire 
is the triumph of ingenuity over industry, the struggle of wit with 
wealth; he is a pleasant speculator on the other side of the law, a lit- 
tle more stockjobbing then the stockjobber, a right pleasant projector 
that shoots his bolt within the verge of the galleys. Fie upon you, 
Mr. Reynolds, for having Tur pinized so amiable a type of the gambling 
spirit of the age! And the attenuated Bertrand; what a mere sha- 
dow you have made of him! You have made him simply simple, 
whilst he is, really, only simply shrewd. If ever this work should 
find its way over the water, how the Frenchmen will exclaim, “ Voila 
ces Anglais ! !” how they have brutalized these fine spirits of satire and 
ridicule, our Macaire and our Bertrand! This is the worst fault of 
the production. Again, the whole composition is too much in the 
felon style; and though it is much better than that detestable pro- 
duction Jack Sheppard, we are truly sorry to see so much real talent 
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wasted in so debasing aline. Besides these graver objections, there 
are many minor faults which will shock the reader. The author 
should plagiarize more discreetly. When Mrs. Pocklington thinks 
that she often talks blank verse without suspecting it, because it does 
not rhyme, it is nothing but Moliére’s M. Jourdain’s astonishment 
that he had been talking prose all his life without knowing it, but very 
much damnified by Mr. Reynolds's theft. Again, the whole humour 
of the profligate Octavius Lindsay’s character is borrowed from 
Captain Marryat’s admirable personification of the gentleman boat- 
swain in the far-famed Peter Simple, whilst the attempt at the 
comic in Mr. Rumford Buss’s conversation is paltry in the extreme. 
Then the songs! Patience deliver us from Mr. Reynolds's songs ! 
Although they be good songs in themselves, they are only introduced 
to show the author's ability in writing them. They are thrust forward 
on all possible occasions, to be sung at times when, in actual life, we 
should say to sing would be quite ridiculous if it were possible. Now 
Robert Macaire is described as a stout man; yet does the author 
make him, in order to effect an escape, in broad daylight climb up 
the chimney of one house, and descend by the chimney of another. 
Truly, here he surprises! But, with all these defects, the novel is not 
only aclever, but a brilliant one. The interest is well sustained through- 
out, and many parts of it are truly admirable ; and though the author 
may imagine that he has excelled in the comic, we assure him that 
the serious are the best portions of the work. He has a great com- 
mand of language, and the valuable tact of putting the best words in 
the best places. The forensic displays which it contains are very 
good, and his delineations of the female character just and delicate. 
With all these powers, the misfortune is the more piteous that they 
should be so wasted. The world has a right to expect better things ; 
and if the author will not give the world his best, even that of his 
which is good will be undervalued. His great error is the pandering 
to the morbid taste of the lower classes, and courting the popularity 
of the swinish part of the multitude. Let him write to and for the 
higher classes ; he will then succeed, and his fame, though not so im- 
mediately loud, will be the more lofty and the more lasting. If he 
should be so ill-advised, or so unadvised, as to give us another novel of 
the Jack Sheppard school—good-night to Mr. Reynolds! 


On the Concentration of the Material, Manual, and T *hysical Force of the 
British Navy, and on the most effective Method of Manning the 
Royal Navy. By Captain J. Ryper Bourron, R.N.K.HL. 


Without question, this is the most important pamphlet that has 
been published for some years. It points out to us the infallible 
means, not merely of salvation to our country In the day of peril, 
but so to employ our inexhaustible energies ( inexhaustible only when 
so employed) in such 
of the British nation ove of 
nations, the greatest facilities of constructing ships, and, in an infinite 


a manner, as to uphold for ever the supremacy 
r the rest of the world. We have, of all 
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degree, the still nobler capabilities of manning them with sinews and 
muscles called into action by the bravest spirits that ever existed. 
The gallant captain teaches us how not to fritter away these inesti- 
mable advantages, in building coffin gun-brigs and donkey frigates, and 
also how to keep the best of fleets, which we ought to possess, fully 
manned with the best of men. We own with shame, that it is not 
now, and perhaps never will, as it never has been, that “ ferat palmam 
qui meruit,” for, but a few days after our author's pamphlet appeared, 
we see, by the public papers, that two of his su; gestions are silently — 
but how promptly !—acted upon. We may confidently imagine that he 
has received no letter of thanks from official sources ; but though this 
may be expected, it is rather humiliating for us to think that we fear 
that no expression of national gratitude will reach him but that which is 
offered through the public press. Our limits must prevent us from 
giving even the merest outlines of his two plans; but every Eng!ish- 
man—every man who takes an honest pride in the glory of his coun- 
try—should get the work, and make himself acquainted with its 
contents; and then, when his bosom glows with the future triumphs 

his countrymen, he will revert to the clear-headed and public- 
spirited man with whom those triumphs must be shared, as the origi- 
nator of those plans by which they were secured. That they must 
ultimately be adopted is certain. They may come betore the world 
disguised ; he may be robbed of the honour of the invention; but 
come they must, in some shape or another, and that speedily. We 
have the elements within us, if we choose to call them into action, of 
the universal monopoly of every water where a ship can swim. God 
forbid that we should be so wickedly ambitious as to attempt to gain 
t; but let us not be outnumbered on the ocean, or run the risk of 
being bearded in our own ports. Whilst we admire Captain Burton's 
professional skill and ripe scientific knowledge, we must, at the same 
time, pay a just tribute to that spirit: of the purest’ patriotism that 
breathes in every page of his work. He seems in an agony that 
England should be merely sespected of being capable of a naval defeat. 
This is the right stuf of which the thorough- bred British seaman ts 
composed, Whilst but a few of this description exist, England may 
laugh at her enemies. 


The Lost Angel and the History of the Old Adamites, found written 
on the Pillars of Seth. By Tuomas Hawkins, Esq. 


The frank and apparently sincere appeal which the author has made 
to the public press, to decide, from the specimen adduced, whether 
he is authorized by his merits to court the public favour as a poet, 
must tend to gain him a just judgment from the most severe—a fa- 
vourable sentence from all others. We have read his poem with at- 
tention, and pronounce, at once, that he is entitled to take a station 
among those men who must be thought a little mad by the rest of 
the world, and thoroughly inspired by themselves. He may fear- 
lessly write poet after his name. He wants not the divine furor, but 
advice as to his manner of manitesting it. Efe has chosen the most 
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difficult, we may say the most impracticable, of all subjects—he has 
endeavoured to soar beyond Milton; his flight has proved lofty "eer 
gular, and, dazzled by the height to which he had attained has A 
ps bewildered, fallen prostrate, and failed. This Sitters hes enhel 
that he can do great things when guided by prudence, and not led 
too far into mysterious and unsearchable altitudes. He has chosen 
for the machinery of his poem the fall of angels and of satin, aad has 
thus, in order to work out his idea. been forced into a saeeative pa 
trary to revelation, and involving much anachronism. He has made 
the fallen spirit tempt, not with an apple, but with beauty and the 
seductions of love. He has, in other respects, violated the sanctity of 
holy ground, and been daring to the very verge of blasphemy. It is 
unfortunate for him that this attempt should have been so madly am- 
bitious. He commences badly, thus— ° 


‘ . Tne . 
; Know: st thou a lovely glen where towering trees, 
Premblingly dalliance with the light-winged breeze 2” 


The rash substitute of a noun for a verb is, in this instance, not so 
much an effort of originality, as a specimen of bad taste. Our lan- 
guage 1s already enough varied and rich to express all that our 
author can conceive. His couplet would read much better thus— 


Knowest thou a lovely glen where towering trees, 
lremble, in dalliance, with the light winged breeze ? 


Again, in these scenes, all but pre- Adamite, he speaks of the Gothie 
creation of faries. Many of his lines are faulty in their metre, and 
his metre is too fantastically changed from the grave to the gay. In 
heroic poetry, such abbreviations as “ Held,” “ I'd,” &c. appear un- 
seemly. He must try again—submitting to good advice—if he can 
get it. 


Oliver Cromwell; an Historical Romance. Edited by Horace 
Saitu, Esq., Author of “ Brambletye House.” 


We were a little surprised, and exceedingly pleased, at the perusal 
of these volumes. ‘They certainly diverge far from the level and 
straight path of mediocrity, which is so much thronged with our pre- 
sent purveyors of amusement in the various descriptions of fiction, 
The title is indicative of the nature of the contents, and the work 
treats of those outrageous, deadly, and most barbarous of all wars, 
misnamed “ Civil.” The author has been rather hard upon royalty, 
but the most loyal of the lovers of legitimacy and absolutism must 
confess, that, on such royalty as that of Charles I. it is difficult to be 
too severe. Yet we cannot avoid blaming such quotations as the fol- 
lowing, which is ostentatiously thrust forward as the motto of a book. 

‘There can be slain 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king.” 


Who is to judge of the king's wickedness and injustice ¢ However, 
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kings are tolerably safe; for, while society exists, there will always be 
found plenty who will kill the man who attempts to kill the king. 
There is but little art displayed in the construction of this romance, 
and scarcely any plot ; but this is hardly missed at all, and more than 
compensated for by the stirring incidents, the powers of description, 
and the astonishing vigour of the language. ‘The battle scenes are well 
delineated, and afford many specimens of the grandly beautiful. ‘The 
little there is of the veritable romance is entirely absorbed in the 
historical interest of the work, and all the last volume is converted 
into mere biography. The character of Cromwell is well drawn ; not 
so favourably as his admirers could wish, but far, very far from so 
blackly as would suit the taste of the legitimatist. His manner of 
speech, its nervous obscurity, and energetic involutions, are ex- 
ceedingly well imitated. This praise will not extend to the conver- 


sations of Milton: they are far-fetched, laboured, and pedantic. If 


people will condescend to be amused, and, during the perusal of this 
work, throw aside party spirit, they will find Oliver Cromwell a stimu- 
lating and most excellent production. Without at all resembling the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, it bears on it that air of superiority which 
nothing but the labours of true genius can bestow. There is a hero- 
ine to the romance, and the little that is seen of her displays ber in 
avery engaging light. As to the editorship, we can safely say that 
Horace Smith has put his name to a production worthy of his re- 
putation. 


Mchemet Ali, Lord Palmerston, Russia, and France. By Wiviam 
CARGILL, Esq. 


The Life of Mohamed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt; to which are appended 
the Quadruple Treaty, and the Official Memoranda of the English 
and French Ministers. 


These are the pamphlets of two adverse authors on the same sub- 
ject. They will not condescend to agree, ever in the spelling of the 
name of their common hero. The one is bitterly virulent against 
Lord Palmerston ; the other, almost equally panegyrical of the foreign 
minister. ‘The bane and the antidote are both before the world. 
Mr. Cargill is dreadfWly alarmed at the encroaching and successful 
policy of Russia; and he has reason. The anonymous author is not 
the least intimidated by the aggrandizing spirit of the barbarian of the 
north ; and he too has reason. Mr. Cargill enters into the boundless 
regions of discussion ; the man without a name confines himself to a 
bare statement of facts, and they both do their parts well. Though 
60 contradictory in spirit, they are both right in the main. Mr. Car- 
gill reasons upon the future, and probabilities ; the other confines him- 
self to the present position of affairs. Russia, just now, will be more 
effectually stopped in her conquests by being treated as a friend. 
Che flowery bands of alliance will at present impede her onward pro- 
gress, more than a forest of bayonets. To understand this question 
well, people should read both pamphlets. 
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Heads of the People ; or, Portraits of the Lenglish, Deawn by 
Kenny Merapows, and Engraved by Ornin Sur. 


We have received Numbers XL. XII. and XII. of this highly and 
decidedly popular periodical; and are sorry to see that it has, indeed, 
come to a period, or full stop, by being * a completion, of the work.” 
If it were a completion, we should have nothing to say against this sud- 
den pulling up; but we are sure the people will vouch tor it to Mr. Tyas, 
that he and his authors have not yet taken off all their heads. No, the 
many-headed monster, the public, are not to be deceived thus easily. 
Let Mr. Tyas go on, and take off more. ‘There is his own head upon 


his shoulders still. “A publisher,” indeed, the various genera ol 


publishers, with all those in the book line, would make many excel- 
lent lines for his book. “ The author's head,” of course, must be held 
sacred. It would be very dangerous to play with such red-hot mate- 
rials, Of the series before us, taken altogether, it is impossible to 
speak too highly. “They will form standing memorials of our social 
state in the nineteenth century. This last number contains many 
engravings, all of a superior order, and descriptions of the * British 
Soldier,” and “Chelsea Pensioner,” by Mr. Horne; the © British 
Sailor,” and “Greenwich Pensioner,” by Edward Iloward; * The 
Radical M.P.” by somebody with a Greek name; and the * Corpo- 
ration Heads,” by Leman Blanchard. All these are exceedingly 
well done, and make us wish that those gentlemen may be still fur- 
ther employed in portraying the very many heads that the public 
have a right still to look for. Whether we may be indulged with an- 
other series or not, it is our duty to congratulate all those concerned 
on the able manner in which they have conducted this work, and we 
trust that the reading world will do justice, by its best patronage, to 
the great talent that has been employed for their amusement and 
instruction. We cannot conclude this without stating, that we think 
the subject all but inexhaustible, and that, too, without at all approx: 

mating to anything like personality or individuality. We trust, there- 
fore, that at no distant day these “ heads” will be resumed, and, 
like their predecessors, win the hearts of the people. 


Heber ; Reeords of the Poor; Lays from the Prophets ; and other 
Poms. By Tuomas Race, Author of “ The Incarnation,” ** The 
Deity,” “ The Martyr of Verulam,” &e. 


The nature of this author’s mind may be readily surmised from 
the titles of the works that he has published—a mind aspiring after 
things holy, and rejoicing in the deep and unfathomable mysteries 
that, through our limited mental powers, we are unable to compre- 
hend. He has sung of things unapproachable almost as w ell as it is 
possible to the human understanding. We have a gorgeous phraseo- 
logy, vast images of grandeur piled upon each other, ascending 
to the empyreum, but still are they infinitely short of his ambition. 
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for he aims at the illimitable. He cannot shake the earth from his 
soaring wings. Milton did so more than any other man, and, with 
all his merits, Ragg is far short of Milton, and Milton himself far, 
very far short of his subject. In common with the writers of his 
class, at times, our author gives us mean and wretched ideas the 
Omnipotent. The t following lines are degrading to the Deity almost 
to blasphemy. 


“ God comes! he comes to judgment! To his face 
His fury rises ; and his red right hand 
Drains the last vial of his hottest wrath. 


The image of fury rising to the face of the Supreme is dreadful, 
and His hottest wrath is scarce y more respectful. ‘To be hypereritical, 
we might observe that the hand may pour out, but scarcely drain, 
the contents ofa vial. With the exception of faults like these, there is 
much sublimity to be found in the volume, and a great deal of metri- 

cal harmony. The author is too much addicted to the violent, and 
safer the music of his poetry through trumpets of brass only ; it 
is loud, yet excellent music still. His Lays of the Poor are not so 
crashing as is his poem of Heber; and yet in these we miss the oc- 
casional solace of those * silver tones” that, without wanting strength, 
sink so sweetly into the heart. With all his faults, he is still a man 
of genius. 


The Romance of the Jewish History, By the Missrs C. and M. Moss, 
authoresses of * arly Efforts,” &e. &c. 3 vols. 


The Romance of the Jewish [listory—considered historically, the 
Jewish hist ry is all a romance, scripturally a divine mystery—a les- 
son tothe Gentile nations, a warrant and a w arning. The harvest in 
this sacred field is abundant and very sweet and pleasant. and terrible 
things have these maiden reapers gathered in. We had no idea that 
such striking tales could be founded upon the facts of this history, 
at least from the pen of the gentler sex, preserving, at the same time 
so rigidly the manners of the tribes and of the times. ‘The number 
of the histories ts rather large, and we have space to notice only two 
of them as fair specimens of the others. We must premise that we 


perceive no difference either of style or merit in the compositions of 


the two sisters, Uf sisters C “_ a and Maria Moss be. These volumes 
open with a tale entitled «© The Storming of the Rock,” and it may 
thus be outlined. Judith, the only d: aughter « tf Jacob, a maiden rich 
in all Hebrew attractions, is found with her Sites in a lonely cottage 
near the confines of the Philistines. This besutiful Comestic scene 
is interrupted by the arrival of a party of Philistine warriors, headed by 
the brother of their king. The daughter is carried off to the harem 
of the idolater, and the resisting father sav agely mur dered. Judith 
contrives to excite the compassion and claim the protection of the 
brother of her ravisher. The case is brought before the Philistine king 
in awful council. To appease the wrath of his contending sons, he 
orders the beautiful prize to be sacrificed alive to Baal. At the mo- 
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ment of the immolation, her lover Manassah, accompanied by Jona- 
than, the son of Saul, storms the rock of the idolatry, and the Jewish 
virgin Is saved and the lover rewarded. ‘There is also an episode of 
Jonathan being, by a popular movement, saved from death, pronounced 
upon him by his father Saul, for having eaten a handful of wild honey 
betore the Philistines had been conquered. With materials so highly 
dramatic, the author has produced a grand relation. We find in it 
the most gorgeous imagery and the most elevated sentiments. ‘This 
and all the stories are decidedly of an epic character. The next story 
that we shall briefly sketch, is laid in the time of Pompey ; it is 
called “ The Gideonite.” Alexander, of the Asmonean race, escapes 
from the surveillance of the Romans, spreads his banner of re 
volt, and fortifies himself in the city of Alexandrion. Simeon 
the Gideon is a horrible dwarfish monster, morally and phy- 
sically, of vast intellect and vast riches. Tle offers his assistance to 
the young prince, on condition that he will bestow his sister, the 
haughty and beautiful Helena, upon him in marriage. He is spurned 


with contempt and spat upon. “The dwart records his terrible vow of 


vengeance. After many exciting scenes and harrowing events, the 
villanous Simeon marries the proud beauty, ruins her brother, and 
finally, on the seatlold, as his executioner, beheads him. This is a 
tale of woaderful excitement, and strongly reminds the reader, if not 
in matter, certainly in manner, of Sir Walter Scott. The depravity of 
the dwarf is admirably depicted, and the interest of the narrative is 
sustained throughout to the conclusion, to a tension nearly approach- 
ing to pain. In order to prove to their readers how faithfully the 
ladies have adhered to recorded facts, before each tale they have pre- 
fixed an historical summary. Indeed this summary is, of itself, a 
brief and yet an important compendium of Jewish chronology. So 
well have these authoresses succeeded, that we make no doubt but 
that they will be honoured by a crowd of imitators. We think that 
they need fear no competition, That they will resume the inex- 
haustible subject that they have thus opened to the world, we may 
safely predict; and as we gather from their preface that they are 
themselves of the singular race of the Hebrews, considering their high 
talents, it cannot be in better hands. Conscious of their superior 
abilities, their position must be exciting. ‘They must feel that the 
eves of the multitude are upon them, and that they must nerve them- 
selves up to vindicate, nay, even to glorily, a too much despised people, 
and prove that they once possessed, and may once more regain, and 
that shortly, all the elements of national greatness. The alternations 
of their past glories and disgraces are most w onderful. There is the 
essence of vitality in them. Conquered, enslaved, dispersed, they will 
neither be blotted out from the face of the earth, nor merge the dis- 
tinctness of their character with other races. We think with the 
Misses Moss, that the Jews have been too little regardful of the 
eeneral routine of literature. ‘They should always bear in mind their 
surprising identity, and that they may be speedily called upon to do 
great things on the face of the earth. At one time lost, wandering 
and benighted in the shadow of the Almighty’s displeasure, at another, 
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by turns conquerors and helots, surely, in their almost superhuman 
records, they must find ample materials to vindicate their proud title 
of once being the chosen people, and prove that the vein of mighty 
mind that should belong to such a nation is not yet extinct. They are 
averse to the sword; the plough pleases them not; let them have re- 
course to the pen, and emulate the excellent examples set them by 
their sisters, the authoresses of the work before us. 


————— ee 


Olla Podrida By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. &e. 


In modern times, certainly, there has existed no author who started 
into favour so suddenly—acquired it so deservedly and universally, or 
one who bids fair to secure it so lastingly, as the gallant officer whose 
name is well known by the title-page of this work. As very much of the 
substance of this Olla Podrida appeared in the pages of our Magazine, 
it may be supposed that we cannot but now approve of that which 
we have already sanctioned; but this will not prevent us from giving 
a fair notice of the work ; and it is not our fault if, in doing so, our 
duty compels us to be commendatory. ‘The volume before us con- 
tains a fair specimen of the captain’s many excellencies and his few 
faults, and give us a very fair opportunity of characterising his 
genius, and the literary tone of his mind. The first and longest 
piece in this mélange is the “ Diary of a Blaze,” re-baptized more mo- 
destly “ Diary on the Continent.” ‘This is a very unequal affair, 
teeming with wit, observation, and sterling sense, intermixed, at long 
intervals, with short naps, but of a most unique description; for when 
Captain Marryat nods he is more somnolent than Homer, and though 
he talks loudly enough in his sleep, no one, himself included, can tell 
what he is dreaming about. These few spots evidently arise from 
haste, indolence, and perhaps from a little contempt of the public 
which he so much delights—the faults of a great and proud talent. 
The other parts of the volumes are filled with essays, tales, a drama, 
and a few satirical pieces, all of great excellence in their various 
kinds. ‘The author, in his preface, fears that surreptitious pieces will 
be attributed to him, that foundlings not lawfully begotten in the bonds 
of authorship may be laid at his door: the fear is an illusion. In his 
own style he is inimitable. Even in his dullest moments, there 
is always something quaint, humorous, and peculiarly his own, to be 
found. It has often been said that he writes too fast; this we hold 
to be impossible whilst he writes so well. We speak of all his works, 
with the exception of * Poor Jack,” not one word of which we have 
read, as neither its author nor publisher has ordered it to be sent to 
us. If it were deemed that, with us, there existed an influence pre- 
judici al to the captain's literary merits, there never was a more unjust 
suspicion. We believe our journal to be the most impartial critical 
tribunal existing, and we have this inconvenient proof of our asser- 
tion, that our worthy publishers are continually upbraided that their 
magazine does not sufficiently advocate the excellence of the works 
they issue. Of course, it is their authors who make these complaints. 
However, the reviewer who would endeavour to fill that vast void 
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made by the cravings of vanity in an author's heart would be more 
pleasantly employed in helping Sisyphus up hill with his stone, or the 
Misses Danaides with their perforated buckets, and quite as success- 
fully. To return to Captain Marryat. It is our opinion that he is 
wanting but in few, very few requisites, to be as great a writer as he 
isa popular one. In his works we find an alternation of the most 
caustic with the most sportive humour ; oftentimes a sense so strong 
and so sturdy as to be justly called Herculean, a clear insight into 
men and manners, a fertile imagination, and very great powers of lan- 
guage to do that imagination justice. He is not without keen 
flashes of the most subtle wit; and with these powers, directed by 
that uncommon blessing, common sense, it is not to be wondered at 
that he is successful, and very popular. It is impossible to conceive 
the height he might have attained, but for his one great failing, the 
want of heart. He does not feel with his fellow-creatures. He 
never enters into the holy precincts of the human affections : he 
undervalues his species, and ridicules them in the mass as well as in 
the detail—good-naturedly we allow, but it is ridicule still. He makes 
his readers laugh with him at them; he underrates their motives, and 
jocularly inculeates the bitter lesson that man has no worthier spring 
of action than that of self-interest. In all his writings this is but too 
painfully apparent. They are a continual recital of great and brilliant, 
or merry and droll actions, an animated quiz upon one half of his 


created actors, and a sort of gazette set to good music in praise of 


the stern, hard, and showy actions of the other. Would he but think 
better of human nature, he would not only write better, but almost 
perfectly. It is from this repugnance to enter into the recesses of the 
heart that arises his deficiency in his portraiture of female character. 
Of course, all this must be understood only in a literary sense. It 
may be truly said that he fails in common with most other naval 


authors ; but we are of opinion that this failing is, with him, one of 


election, for in some parts of his tale of “ Jacob Faithful” there is an 
approach to a morality of a somewhat higher order than can be de- 
duced from the articles of war, and to touches of feeling of a more 
elevated and yet a gentler description than are generated on a 
quarter-deck, or are allowed to enter into the cabin of any rate in the 
service. With this defect that we have stated—a cefect that will be 
estimated as either grave, trivial, or even be called a merit, according 
to the structure of men’s minds—almost every other praise dear to an 
author may be conceded to him. It is this, his want of respect for 
the nobility of the human heart, that has brought upon the captain 
the imputation of being at times coarse. Coarse he is not—he is sim- 
ply unjust, perhaps a greater failing. — However, he is posterity’s as 
well as ours, and, we think, in all humility, as we have judged so will 
posterity judge him. 


Jem Bunt. By “ The Op Sattor.” 


We have reccived the three first weekly numbers of this new candidate 
for public favour. and are inclined, so far, to think well of the attempt. 
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Let us, however, see more of it, before we pronounce a more definite 
opinion. “The Old Sailor” has seldom failed, but has sported down 
the current of popularity with a flowing sheet. ‘The illustrated title- 
page is not in the best taste possible—a little too much in the style 
ad captandum ;’ and the cuts have either been too stiff or too 
sketchy. The design affixed to the third part is neither correct in 
drawing, good in expression of the fact, nor artistically thrown off, 
“The Old Sailor ” should carry a taut hand over his subordinates ; 
give the man who designs for him a good wigging, and he who en- 
vraves something worse. It can but depreciate the work, of which 
more anon. 


John of Procida, or the Bridals of Messina; a Tragedy in Five Aets. 
By James Sueripan Know ues, author of “ Virginius,” “ The 
blunchback,” &e. 


Anything that Mr. Knowles may, for some time, write, must have a 
certain success; yet is he not so secure in popularity as to defy 
future adverse judgment that may betal a dramatic attempt at 
some distant period. The judgment of the present day has been 
passed upon the play before us, and we shall not appeal against it. 
That, with many great merits, it is professedly inferior to any of its 
precursors, is most certain. It bears upon it the marks of great care- 
lessness ; for example, what does he mean by the expression, 


"Tis in the crisis 
The tever does, or dies” ? 


If the fever does its duty well, it is the man that dies; if the 
fever dies, it is the man that does well. ‘This line is very Irish: 


* Scarce is the worst told, ere worse follows it.” 


The line also scans faultily, for to make it harmonize we must lay 
the emphasis on the little word ‘ it.” Notwithstanding all “ the 
needed tyrannical scrutiny” of Mr. Robert Dick, mentioned in the 
preface, we fear that Mr. Knowles was more careful of the perfection 
of the lines in his angling than in his English, and his tragedy has 
suffered by the prosperity of his fishing. Ilis heroie verse often 
hobbles up and down like a cork-float in a smart breeze. Then there 
isa more grave fault in the want of the unity of his passions. The 
same character is one moment dying a sacrifice to parental, the next 
to marital, love. John of Procida himself has this instability upon 
him—raving one moment for his country, the next for his son, when 
the interests of the two are opposed to cach other. Still, the tra- 
gedy is a production of a man of first-rate genius, and we believe 
that, with all its discrepancies, there is no living author who can 
equal it. We hope that when Mr. Knowles next writes he will re- 
member that he is a fisher for men's hearts, and leave the dace and 
sudgeons to those — minds who can employ their hours in the 
“strenuous idleness” of laying stratagems for the tearing to pieces 
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= steel hooks the gullets and jaws of lictle fishes. With all 
orn se » &t . re 4 s* . ‘eo ’ ‘ 
eatin 9 the 7 brothers of th ungle, we pronounce that a love for 

us maudlin sport is the last thing that a wise man should be anxious 
to put on record. For our parts, we think that the enthusiasts for the 
rod and line should, for the most part, have the former applied to their 
own backs, and the latter used as a ligature to tie them up with, 
But all this has nothing to do with the tragedy, it may be said. 
Indeed it has; for, according to the confession of Sheridan Knowles, 
it has tended to spoil a very good one. 


Statistical Isvercises on the Maps of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
L.C. Nunn. Second Edition. Simpkin and Co. , 


A very useful little work. The usual statistical school-books, 
swelled by a quantity of unimportant and superfluous matter, seem 
calculated to deter the pupil and retard his progress. By retrench- 
ing these exercises, and by conciseness of style, Mr. Nunn has em- 
bodied a deal of very necessary information within a small compass. 
Considering books as aids to maps, he exercises his pupils in the 
maps, until they have acquired sufficient knowledge of the principal 
features of the country and of the chief towns. They then get by 
rote the names of places, and, pointing them out on the map, repeat 
the particulars relative to them. This plan, not exacting overmuch 
from the memory, appears to be well adapted to conciliate the scholars, 
and render them willing to return to their task at the proper season ; 
thus obviating the great cause of their general slow advancement. We 
sincerely recommend the work to schoolmasters and tutors. 


Master Humphrey's Clock. By Bow. 


We shall say but a few words upon the completion of the first vo- 
lume of this work, and those will be to cheer on the philanthropic 
and right-minded author. [He is now performing most eflicaciously 
the office of a moral teacher. ‘There are even millions who are just 
emerging from ignorance into what may be called reading classes ; all 
of whom Mr. Dickens is educating to honesty, good feeling, and all the 
finer impulses of humanity. Tle is the autidote, and a powerful one 
too, to the writers of the Jack Sheppard school, At this period, we 
wish to warn him against a bias that he has, and which we find is 


increasing upon him, towards the bombastic. His late description of 


the manufacturing towns he thinks very fine, or he would not have 


printed it. It is too turgid even for the atmosphere of the Victoria 


Theatre. Whatever there may be beneath, there are no such things 
on the upper crust of the earth as those which he has described. 
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The Three Peers. By Lavy Sverxey, author of * The New Road 
to Ruin,” * Heir Presumptive,” &c. 3 vols. 


Of its class, this is a very superior production—superior in all 
things that constitute the superiority of a fashionable nove ‘1, although 
the - mg is that of the time of the first George. ‘There is nothing 
low-lived or vulgar in the volumes; the chambermaids have their 
ceniiinaalia’ and flowers of oratory, and the valets are beings to be 
envied. The three peers, from whom the novel derives its title, are 
well marked in their characters, and, though not so distinct from each 
other as to be in contrast, have each of them their peculiarities 
strongly marked. The first peer, the Earl of Gondamar, supports 
the dignity of the aristocracy—he is magnificent, solemn, a courtier 
certainly, a statesman nominally, with a slow and rich quantity of fine 
old Norman blood in his veins ; and, were it not that he is a little ad- 
dicted to burglary, with not a blemish in his character, consequently 
a man proud of his order, and one of whom his order is justly proud. 
The second peer is of a more eccentric class, a wild young rogue, 
with an excellent conscience, a mixture of the Earl of Rochester 
and Colonel Gardiner ; but as those opposites do not very well amal- 
gamate, he is altogether a very odd fellow indeed. He is an original. 
We congratulate ‘Lady Stepney upon him. ‘The third peer is the 
peer comme td faut of an impossible excellence, and thus preterna- 
turally attractive. All the virtues are typified under his title of Lord 


Haldane. Were all peers like him, every one would be a nobleman it 


he could. The plot ts intricate, yet deeply interesting ; and so natural 
that the whole seems to be not so much the result of care and con- 
sideration, as the off-hand amusement of a few leisure hours. 
Certainly, the composition is not laboured, except in the description 
of the dresses, and, instead of smelling of the oil of the midnight lamp, 
br ethos nothing but the choicest perfumes. As to the incidents, 
there are the custom: wy number of distresses, of dangers, of escapes, 
of phe the heroine is broken-hearted, ex rég/e, is brought to the 
verge of the grave by a mistake, and by an elucidation. is finally 


made happy. But what are all these but the common occurrences of 


lite? We cannot get on without them; the manner of relating them 
is everything, and in manner Lady Stepney supereminently ‘excels. 
But we would rather express our profound admiration of this novel 
by extracts. They are, at once, the exposition of our sentiments, and 
the proof of their accuracy. 


* € Certainly,’ said the Earl, with a satisfied air, while sipping his coffee 
at breakfast, attired in a crimson satin douillette ; Beatrix, opposite, en- 
veloped in a robe-de-chambre, embroidered aud trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, a smelling-bottle in her lap, her unbraided hair falling care- 
lessly from the cap which haltshid her face,—* certainly,’ the Earl re- 
peated, 1 strained every neive to be hospitable: LT returned with all ex- 
edition to receive these two peers. £ We kissed the ground,’ to use an 
asters phrase, * before their feet.” (Beatrix seemed absorbed in reflec- 
tion.) And you, my dear,” he continued, ‘ assisted me by your con- 
descending kindness to ail: you were beautiful as a picture; but you 
have lost your colour and your appetite to-day.’ ”’ 
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“* My complexion, like eee te want ’ ) _ 
he | , ¢ my temper, is variable,’ she said, siniling 
$6 6 nya . » , 
‘ _ _ h to communicate to you,’ he proceeded ; ‘ but first, ] 
would know what you really think of Lo oan 
ne ord Athelney , 
brilliant Athelney,’ ey, the handsome, 


*** Handsome, do y or 
, , you think him?’ said Beatri ; . 
ing-bottle.” x, dropping her smell- 


From this the reader may judge of the sort of work that we are 
noticing. Let him but get well immersed into it, and he will find 
that he is in no common company. The atmosphere about him will 
breath of pulvillio, and he may, if he likes, die of an aromatic ecstasy 
of pleasure. We would willingly luxuriate in much more extended 
extracts of a similar description, had we not, this month, been a 
little compressed for want of space. However, we must not omit the 
crisis of the heroine's fate. She isin love with Lord Haldane, and 
takes this very ingenious method of telling him so. 


“ Haldane looked wistfully in her face, expecting that she would ex- 
plain her meaning ; instead of which, she endeavoured by a rapid torrent 
of words to obliterate what she had said; and, in bewilderment, handed 
him the following lines, written some days betore :— 


* Changed, changed—I feel that thou art changed, 
Though change thou dost deny ; 

I feel it as the storm is felt, 
Ere seen upon the sky. 


Slight are the signs that show the heart, 
And slight those showing thine ; 

Ah! why should time exhaust thy love, 
And yet not alter mine ? 


Those eyes which used to fill with light 
When I have gazed on thee ; 

That voice, that into whispers sank 
W hene’er it spoke to me ; 


Those eyes are cold—that voice has lost 
Its low, peculiar tone : 

Till now, 1 did not know how much 
I thought thou wert my own. 


Be alter’d—faithless—what thou wilt ; 
But let me still believe 

That once I was beloved again— 
That thou didst not deceive! 


My present is a weary lot; 

My future is o’ercast: 

My Soak which dreaws and doubts distract, 
Turns sadly to the past!” 


r,’ said Haldane, throwing it on 
ins—just what you have cruelly spoken. 
You would not consult with me ; be it so: 
rline, that you may be exposed to the 
you not twining a chaplet of rue’ 

Q 


«* Pardon me, I cannot read that pape 
the table. ‘ 1 know what it conta 
You banish me from yon. 
only remember, my poor Gwende 
influence of interested people. Are 

Dec. 1840,— VoL. XX1X.——NO. CXVI. 
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“* He pities my weak folly! she thought, stung to the quick. Then, 
speaking loudly, she answered him in a manner that was new to her. 

** Enough :—spare me!’ said Haldane rather haughtily. 

“© You must not judge me,’ she said, releutingly; ‘for I, too, have a 
secret. L am not what I seem—not what I was. Had you condescended 
to read what this envelope contains,’ (and she hid it in a drawer,) ‘ you 
would have known my real feelings. [have sutlered, and been sorely per- 
jexed, without one friend to speak with! Heaven's will be done! I 
a consulted with myself: power has been given me. Let us not reter 
to the past. [am better now!” 


Then follow the fainting, the fever, and the madness, as we have 
before hinted it. A little admixture of horror vastly sets off a long 
narrative, but horrors are nearly worn out. Mrs. Radcliffe played the 
devil with them. She has hardly left us one that is not over-used,. 
It remained for Lady Stepney te invent a new one, gently appalling 
und decorously startling. Let the reader well weigh the following. 


“A temporary silence ensued, The timepiece at the bottom of the 
room appeared to tremble in its bracket, aud the pendulum was agitated 
in its movements.” 


The pendulum was agitated in its movements, is areal and de- 
licate touch of the sublime. We will not be misunderstood. We 
praise these “ Three Veers” seriously. ‘They supply a want of the 
ave. ‘That orator is best who addresses himself to those whom he 


wishes to captivate. The triumph of genius is a nice adaptation of 


means toan end. The novel before us is addressed to a peculiar circle, 
and that circle will dwell upon it with delight. Lady Stepney’s wit ts 
precisely of the range to strike the target of their understandings. 
Were it of a more® elevated character, or of a greater force, it 
would be beyond it—it would be lost in vacuum. — She is herself too 
well bred, judging only from her literary style, to write for the 
multitude. She is too refined to imitate Fielding; she would not 
have condescended to have written ‘Tom Jones; and such a production 
us Roderic Random would be even beneath her contempt. ‘The great 
merit of her productions is, that they are nicely graduated to the scale 
of the intellect of the exclusive few who have, or would have, nothing 
in common with the plebeian many. She, with the most laudable 
wubition, cultivates only the applauses of those who book themselves 
for box places in this our sublunary theatre, and very triumphantly is 
she inthe right. She scorns to write for posterity, for posterity may 
happen to turn out very different beings from the present race—they 
may, peradventure, have nothing genteel about them in our accepta- 
tion of the word gentility. Pearls should not be thrown to—(we must 
hot * wrap the gentlemen im our rawer breath,” ) the unborn of the 
genus porci. Hearty would we cheer Lady Stepney in her career, 
lor we speak most advisedly when we say, that eminently has she 
succeeded in the class of novels she has selected to produce. 
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Canadian Scenery illustrated uniformly with American Neenery. 
Switzerland, Scotland, &e. From Drawings by W. H. Barrier rr. 
Engraved in the first style of the art by R. Winns, Cousins, &e. 
&e. The Literary department by N. P. Wins, Esq. Author of 
s Pencillings by the Way,” &e. 

This periodical is going on remarkably well; and neither author, 
artist, nor engraver, has in the least slackened their exertions: for a 
better number than this, the seventh, has not yet appeared. As to 
the pictorial part, it contains the “ Long Salt Rapid,” on the river 
St. Lawrence; “ The Plains of Abraham,” near Quebec: “ Queen- 


” . ” . . ‘er . 
ston, andthe “Pass of Bolton,” in the Eastern Pownships ; all of 


which are very interesting and romantic views. The literary part 
consists of accounts of the traditions of the Indians, and some specu- 
lations as to their origin. As these latter are neither very novel nor 
very profound, we have no occasion to dwell upon them but shall 
merely quote. 


*<¢Tt was not till after many generations that the Great Suns came and 
joined usin this country, when, from the fine climate and the peace we had 
enjoyed, we had multiplied like the leaves of the trees. Warriors of fire, 
who made the earth to tremble, had arrived in our old country, and hav. 
ing entered into an alliance with our brethren, conquered our ancient 
enemies; but attempting afterwards to make slaves of our sons, they, 
rather than submit to them, left our brethren, who refused to follow them. 
and came hither attended only by their slaves.’ 

“Upon my asking him who those warriors of fire were, he replied, ‘that 
they were bearced white men, soinewhat of a brownish colour, whe 
-arried arms that darted out fire with a great noise, and killed at a dis. 
tance ; that they had likewise heavy arms which killed a great many men 
at once, and like thunder made the earth tremble; and that they came 
from the sun-rising in floating villages,’ 

“<The ancients of the country,’ he said, ‘ were very numerous, and ine 
habited from the western coast of the Great Water to the northern conn. 
tries on this side the sun, and very far up on the same coast beyond the 
sun. They had a great number of large and small villages, which were 
all built of stone, and in which there were houses large enough to lodge a 
whole village. Their temples were built of great labour and art, and 
they made beautiful works of all kinds of materials.’ 

<©* But ve vourselves,’ said ], ‘whence are ye come?’ ©The aneient 
speech,’ he replied, ‘does not say from what Jand we came; all that we 
know is, that our fathers, to come hither, followed the sun, and came with 
him from the place where he rises ; that they were a long time on their 
‘ourney, were all on the point of perishing, and were brought into this 
country without seeking it.’ 

« Moncacht-ape, after giving me an account of his travels, spent four 
or five days visiting among the Natches, and then returned to take leave 
of me, when I made him a present of several wares of no great value, 
among which was a concave mirror, about two inches and a half diameter, 
which had cost me about three halfpence. As this maguified the face to 
four or five times the natural size, he was wonderfully delighted with it, 
and would not have exchanged it for the best mirror in France. After 
expressing his regret at parting with me, he returned highly satisfied to 
his own nation. 

“ Moncacht-apé’s account of the junction of America with the eastern 
parts of Asia, seems confirmed by the following remarkable fact. ‘Some 
vears ago the skeletons of two large elephants and twosmall ones were 
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discovered in a marsh near the Ohio; and as they were not much con- 
sumed, it is supposed that the elephants came from Asia not many years 
before. If we also consider the form of government, and the manner of 
living among the northern nations of America, there will appear a great 


resemblance betwixt them and the Tartars in the north-east part of 


Asia.” 





Mora, a Fragment of a Tale. By Ropert Gun Cunincuame. 


This is a beautiful composition, with fewer faults, and more excel- 
lencies than it has been our lot to meet for many a weary day, in any 
poem of a similar length. The melody and easy flow of the verses 
are admirable; they spring up before us, as it were, spontaneously, and 
the author seems to pour them forth, not only without effort, but al- 
most unconsciously. The story is founded on the romance of Robert 
ai Machin with Anna d’Arfet. It is the narrative of a love, at first 
unfortunate, and then most wretched, being a guilty one. The actors 
are all imbued with an innate nobleness of soul, and erring human 
nature comes out more glorious from her fiery trials. As the guilty 
pair fly from their country, they are themselves pursued by the ‘vorst 
avenger man can know—an avenger that always overtakes his victims — 


Remorse. On the desolate spot they perish, and it is thus that their 
death is described : 


“She tried to speak, but all in vain, 

*T was only adding unto pain, 

Again essayed, in feeblest moan 

Sank the imperfect dying tone ; 

Yet still within her eye there shone 

The light of loveliness not gone ; 

Which trembled there upon the brink 

Of Death, and feebly held the link, 

The last frail link of life’s weak chain, 
Once broke, to never meet again ! 

Yet oh! though lovely to the last, 

That beam of love must soon be past ; 
"Tis fading quick, but still is bent 

On one, for whom her heart is rent— 

On one, who scarce appears to live. 

What would not now Alonzo give, 

Could he recal with one fond kiss 

The heart he loved to life, to bliss ' 

But all in vain—Death’s sickening hue 

On Mora’s pallid forehead grew, 

And the dull film hath ‘quenched her sight, 
And turned those beauteous eyes to night ; 
While faintly now doth pass the flutt’ring breath 
Of one, the loveliest of her sex, in death ! 


They raise Alonzo from her side, 
And gently hasten to unclasp 
His hand from hers who just had died ; 
But firmly held was Mora’s grasp 
Within the stiffening hand of him 
Whose heart grew cold, whose eye grew dim. 
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With the last sigh which bore her soul 
From all life’s bondage and control, 

His heart had closed to all the strife 
And weariness of mortal life ! 

And they were numbered with the dead, 
Their ‘ love and life together fled ;’ 

And thus united, they had past, 

As they had wished, to death at last. 

W hate’er their future doom might be, 
Their life had known some misery !” 


The bereft husband pursues the fugitives to an uninhabited green 
island. He lands, and thus the tale concludes :— 


“ He heard it all—no vengeful word awoke 

‘To mar the tale which Pero gently broke ; 

How died lost Mora, how their spirits sank 

With deep endurance of the cup her drank : 

The cup of suffering, sorrow, aud of pain, 

Which sin had gathered with its ati sk strain. 


He waved his hand, and well did Pero know 
What thoughts were passing in that breast of woe. 
To the dark tree he leads the mournful chief, 

To vent his sorrow, and obtain relief ; 

To let the waters of his bursting heart 

From their pent cell some soothing balm impart : 
And nature speaking, bade him bury there 

Kach thought of anger, with that fallen pair. 


Fast fell his tears above the noiseless dead ! 
Tears such as angels might rejoice to shed! 
For they were tears of pity, and they came 

To wash the stain from off a much loved name. 
Alas! they came too late—they could not save 
All that was frail, but lovely, from the grave ! 
That power was past, and yonder heap of clay 
Must ne’er awaken to a mortal day ; 

But in its deep and mould’ring place must rest, 
Till it shall hear futurity’s behest ; 

Till it shall stand before the Eternal Throne, 
And hear its doom pronounced by God alone !” 


We trust that we have cited enough to make our readers wish to 
be acquainted with the whole of it. It is worthy of their perusal, and 
when perused, we are certain will long and tenderly dwell upon their 


memories. 





ANNUALS. 


Friendship's Offering and Winter's Wreath ; a Christmas and New 
Year's Present for 1841. 


This annual boasts the distinction of being dedicated by permission 
to Queen Adelaide, and is very ably edited. There is a very great 
variety in the bill of fare offered for this Christmas feast, and some 
inequality in the merits of the various delicacies spread before the 
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public. This volume contains contributions from Allan C unninehan 
and Thomas Miller, both of them good; and some articles from 2 
member of Christ Church College. ‘The poetry is very fair furniture 
poetry—respectable always, and sometimes elegant The embellish- 
ments are of a very high order, both as to design and the finish of the 
burin. Among the best of the contributions, the tale called “ The 
Forester” stands pre-eminent. It is from the elegant pen of Mr, 
den Lowther, and will add another step to his forward progress as 
a successful author. © Although this work does not require any eulo- 
gistic raptures, it forms a very satisfactory present, and is quite good 
enough for ephemeral literature. 


The Sporting Almanae for 1841. 


We have but a very faint idea of any possibility of a “ Sporting 
Almanac” that could be produced, which would exceed the one 
before us. Such a thing might be in the vast potentialities and even- 
tualities of this very eventful world, but we do not think that we 
shall live to see it. We would not have this almanac less, for then 
we should miss some important matter; nor greater, for then it 
would be swelled almost into a volume. We can only inform our read- 
ers that it contains everything which ts expected from a general, 
and most things from a sporting almanac. Mere book-worms as we 
are, we hunt not, for we dread broken bones; we angle not, for 
we respect our time ; we do not patronize boxing, for we would not en- 
courage those thorough-bred ruflians called prize-fighters ; and, as 
for the doings on the turf, we have a decent horror of being, our- 
selves, done. Yet as a philosopher would) study a populous ant-hill, 
and being desirous of knowing all the little insect economy within it, 
thus we like to read, mark, and learn all about the strenuous insig- 
nificance of sporting in general, and no better information on this 
subject can be gained than from a perusal of this “ Sporting Al- 
manac. A mere list of its valuable contents would fill our page. 
We must hastily conclude by stating, that the style of the informa- 
tion is racy and glowing with English ‘heartiness. Whether the 
editor be a good sportsman, we know not. He is certainly a good 
writer. 


The Excitement for 1841. 

A Present from Germany; or, the Christmas ive. ‘Vranslated from 
the German, by Emrty Perry. 

The Old Oak Chest ; or, a Book of Great Treasure. By the Author 
of “ Charlie’s Discoveries.” 


These are three infant annuals, all of them good in their kind. The 
nature of the “ Excitement” is scientific, that of the “ Present from Ger- 
many” historical, and the contents of The Old Oak Chest” are miscella- 
neous. They are all sensible and instructive, as well as amusing. It is a 
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pleasing thing to contemplate that we now treat our little bovs 
and girls like littke men and women, who are, some few years 
hence, to become great men and accomplished ladies. ‘This is as it 
should be. Childishness and nonsense are no longer deemed to be 
separable. We may assure our readers, that they may safely pur- 
chase any one of these little books, and they will not lay out their 
money unprofitably. All of them will make not only handsome, but 
very beneficial presents to our young friends. ; 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Essay on the Church, By the Rev. J. Sones. 8vo. 7s. 

Lectures on the Authenticity and Credibility of the New Testament. By Bishop 
Marsh, Second badition, Ovo. bs. ; ; 

Peter Parley’s Annual. 1841, 5s. 

Fuller’s Worthies of England, with Continuation, By Nuttall, 3 vols. 8vo, 27s. 

Collyer on the Law of Partnership. Second Edition. Royal Bvo. Sls. Gd. 

Sixteen Sermons. By the Rev. W. Jacobson, Is. Gd. 

Chronicles of Life. By Mrs. Baron C, Wilson. 3 vols. post Bvo. Gls. Od, 

Family Library, Vols. LXXIV. and LXNXV.: “ Narratives of Peril and Suffer- 
ing.” Feap. 10s 

Robert Macaire in England. By G. W. M, Reynolds. 3 vols, post Uvo, Sls, Od, 

Findon s Vableau. Lidl, Ws. 

Little Forvet-Me-Not. 1é41. Ys, Od. 

Phe City of the Magyar, or, Hlungary, Ac. in 189-40, By Miss Purdoe, 3 vols. 
pust Bvo. Sts. Gad. , 

Letters from under a Bridge, and Poems. hy N. PP. Wallis. 4to. 20s, 

Hlustrated Commentary on the ible, Vel dl. Dost bvo. 7s. Od. 

Friendship’s Offermog. Is. 

The Oriental Portfolio, au Annual of Indian Scenery. Folio. 2l. 2s, 

The Forget-Me-Not. 1s. 

Phe Juvenile Album. 4to. 10s. Od. 

lieath’s Kee pouke, Zls. 

Roscoe’s Legends of Venice. 4to. Lis. 

Portraits of the Children of Nobility. Dhird Series, Jls. 

A Love Gitt for 1841, Royal S2mo, Ys. ud. 

lieath’s Picturesque Anuual, 21». 

Hleath’s Book of Beauty. Is. 

"Tis Fri ndship's Gilt. Royal S@mo. 3s. 

‘A Birthday Tuken,” “A Pridal Loke — “Mya mory s bohen, SYmo. bach ts. Oe, 
cl ms: & silk. 

Oliver and Boyd's Threepenny Almanack and Daily Remenbrancer tor 1841. 

Ihe Exeitement. bdited by the Kev. R. Jamieson. 4s. Od. 

Cruttwe li’s Llouseheeper’s Account-Book, hto. Ys. 

Dean Webber's Sermons in Aid of the Ripon Intant Schools, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

The Psalms, with Notes. By the Rev. W. H. Tucker. Post 8vo, 8s, 

Che Psalter, Marked and Pointed tor Chanting. lby R. Janes. dto. ds. Od, 

Rowbotham s German Grammar. ‘Third Edition. by beiling. ivmo. 7s. 

Demosthenes and Aristides against the Law of Leptines, with English Notes, and 
lranslation of Wolf's Prol pomena, Post Bvo, Gs. Gd. = 

A Classical Atlas, with Memoir on Ancient Geography. By the Rev T, Nelson, 
bvVO. Os. 

Hare’s Sermons. New Edition. % vols. 12mo, 16s. 

Chalmer’s Lectures on the Romans, Vol. ILI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Foims of Bidding Prayer, with Introduction and Notes, 16mo. 0 ” 

Arithmetic and Algebra. By W.C. Hobson. Part 1. * Arithmetic.” L2mo, 4s. 

Rev. Dr. Gilly’s Memoir of Felix Nett. kifth Edition, A2mo. Gs. Od, 

Che Three Peers. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. pool bvo, J1s, bd. 

Legendary Dales ot the Thay Liands. By Sir U. D. Lauder. 3 vols. post ovo. Jo bd. 


7 . ; ' ‘ 
lhe Foitiess, a Lale ol the Chau ] Islands. JD VOIB. pt st Bro, Js. bd, 


Ss. Od, 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new novel, “ Nigut anp Mornina,” will, we un- 
derstand, be ready for publication in the course of the present month. 
From what we hear, it is likely to prove one of the most popular pro- 
ductions which have as yet proceeded from the pen of its distinguished 
author. His new comedy, “ Money,” has just appeared, though not 
in time for notice in our present number. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that we are in possession 
of the first portion of Mrs. Trollope’s new novel, “ Ture BLuE BELLEs 
or ENGLAND,” which will appear regularly in our next and succeeding 
numbers. Mrs. Trollope’s talented pen has never, we believe, before 
been engaged in so promising a theme. 

We have permission to state that Major Michel is the author of the 
new historical novel mentioned in our last, entitled, “HENRY oF 
Monmouth, or, THE FIELD oF AGiNcouRT.” It is a work of great 
promise, and may be expected towards the close of the month. 

Lady Chatterton’s new work, which we lately announced, is in a 
forward state. It is entitled “Home Skretcues anp Foreicn ReE- 
COLLECTIONS.” It is to be embellished with some of her ladyship’s 
beautiful drawings of the scenes described. 

A very attractive work, descriptive of American life, with numerous 
graphic illustrations by Cruikshank, is announced for immediate pub- 
lication, entitled, “ THe PLayrarr Papers, oR, BROTHER JONATHAN.” 
It is understood to be from the pen of a gentleman of high talent, who 
has lately returned from a lengthened sojourn among the stirring 
scenes which he has here undertaken to depict. 

Mr. James, whose historical and imaginative works are so uniformly 
welcomed by the public, is still in Germany, collecting and verifying 
materials for the important work on which he is engaged, “ THe Lire 
AND Times or Ricuarp Caur pve Lion.” A portion of this work 
has already passed through the press, but the exact time of its ap- 
pearance has not as yet been announced. 

The new novel which we have already favourably mentioned, en- 
titled “Susan Hopvey, or THE CirRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE,” is 
expected to appear about Christmas. 

The Rev. Mr. Liddiard’s new volume, “ ‘THe Ligut oF OTHER 
Days,” with Illustrative Drawings by Haigh, is nearly ready. 

Miss Poulter has in the press a Poem, entitled “ IMAGINATION,” 
with descriptive and illustrative notes, which is expected to appear 
early in the month. 

Mr. Walter Savage Landor is printing another of hls beautiful 
dramas, entitled “ Fra Rupert.” This gentleman’s fine classical taste 
will always render his productions welcome to the learned. 

Mr. Roberts has in the press a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, the 
scenes of which are laid in different and distant parts of the civilized 
world. 

The story of * WALDEMAR, translated by a lady from the Danish,” 
is, we believe, advancing towards completion. 





M Onecy Market 1 ve} or. 12] 


We have lately seen a little work, entitled “Hints ror tur For- 
MATION OF READING AND Book Societtiss, with an improved plan 
for rendering them more extensively available and efficient.” We 
recommend this production to all who feel an interest in the subject. 
It is forwarded Gratis and Post free by the publishers, Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley. 

An Essay “On the Progress and Prospects of Society” has just 
been committed to the press, which is to appear in a single volume, 
and to be published speedily. 

Mr. Cochrane has nearly ready a second edition of his recent work, 
“ THe Morea,” to which is to be added, “ Earnty ReEcoLLections.” 

Early in the year will be published, A Signal-book for the use of 
the Mercantile Marine, arranged by an Officer of the Royal Navy, on 
an entirely new plan. 

A Manual of British Alga (sea-weed). By the Hon.W. H. Harvey. 

A Journal of a Winter at the Azores, and a Summer at the Baths of 
the Furnas. By Henry Ballar, Esq., and Dr. Joseph Ballar. 

A Grammar of Entomology. By Edward Newman. A new edition, 
almost entirely re-written. 

A History of Ludlow. By the Hon. R. I. Clive. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Our merchants and manufacturers are now beginning to experience the 
disastrous effects of the fluctuations and unsettled state of the money- 
market, and the stagnation and doubt produced by the war panic. In the 
North the cotton market is very bad, and the prospects of most of the 
manufacturers are still more gloomy. All manner of colonial produce con- 
tinues to increase in prices. In fact, both the commerce and trade of the 
country are in a very unhealthy state, and many failures may be expected 
shertly after Christmas. Bad as all this appears to be, we confidently 
predict that this depression will be but temporary. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Wednesday, 26th of November. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. | 
Bank Stock, 159.—Consols, 89 seven-eighths. Portagnese New Acet. 35 and a Hall.— 
—Three per Cents, Reduced, 89 seven-eightis. Dutch Two and a Halt per Cent., 51 three 
Three and a Halt per Cents. Reduced 97 eight«.—Datch Pive per Cent., 07 seven cighths. 
three-fourths. — Exchequer Bills, par. —Spanish Bonds Acct, 23 one-fourth.—Spanish 
deterred, ——. 


Monry Markrr.— Towards the close of this month, November, another banking - 
‘failed, Wright and Co.,which spreads a very uneasy feeling through- 


house in London f cl ' j ng thro 
: atholic families banked with that house. This failure 


out Lancashire, as most of the C 
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has been the cause of great excitement inthe city. During the month the fluctu- 
ations in the English funds have been considerable, and the value of money is now 
between Sand 6 per cent., and not attainable even at the highest rate of interest, 
but on the most undoubted security. All foreign securities are low, and in no de- 
mand, and the share market is in a still worse position, Excepting the Great West- 
ern and the Birmingham, all the railways are ata discount, some of them so low us 
forty per cent, This is a fine period for those who have much money to make their 


much more—those who have little, to see it become less, 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton. 


Latitude 51° 37° 32° N, 


Longitade 3°51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 


above the surface of the ground, 
sel(-registering thermometer in a similar situation, 


The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 


The daily range of the barometer and ther 


mometer is known trom observations made at intervals of four hoars each, from emht in the 


morning til the same time in the evening. 


The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 











‘Range, Range | oe | Rain} | 
indo, oof | ol eee ; om Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. | Barom. | — laches) 
| | | | 
— -——| ——- — | 
Oct. | 
23 54-57 | 20,85-20,72 W. OL | Morn. clear, otherwise overcast, rain in the aftn | 
2447 38 | 20,56 20,51 N.W. Generally clear, rain fell daring the evening. 
2547-35 | 20,85-20,67 | N.W. 35 Clear. 
26.48 30 | 29,81-20,65 | WwW. \Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
2753-43 | W22-20,16 W. 205 | Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
2845-31 | 2Ozs W105 Ss stl Generally clear, a few drops of rain in the even. 
2047 37 | 2,32 2,20 S.F. 02> Gen. cloud, rain morn, and aft. foggy in even. 
0 51-32 | W502 a S.E. 25 (Gen. clear: 3small meteors seen in Zen, at LO eo. 
BL 5136 | 2,53-20,50 S.E. ol Morning overcast, otherwise clear, 
Nov. 153.33) | 20 58 20,36 S.E. | [General overcast, rain in the evening. 
25a4t | W500 20,41 S.B. | 099 iClear, raining heavily during the morning. 
35544 | 2W,avw9 3 NE. General cloud. 
453.42 | 232-2001 S.W Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
551-46 | 2024218 | s.W, | »25 Morn. and evening cloudy, with rain, otherwise) 
| 651-39 | 20.10 2804 S.W. | tho General overcast, raining frequently, [clear.| 
74449 | WIT 2w10 S.W. 385 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
| 853 dN | WO He-VW-2d | S.W. 115) Generally clear, [ubout 5 am. 
| o5t-42 | 20.09 20.08 S.W. 005 Generally clear, rain, with boisterous wind 
} 1053.40 0 WwW AWWA s.W. Generally clear, 
Lt 4838) 2V.N8 2OL18 K. 005 Morn. clear, aftern. and even, cloudy with rain, 
wAds5s | Ww 4e-wwe S.W. 005 Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy. 
18 98.37 | VA 86-VS OL" s.W. Cloudy, raining frequently, wind boisterous, 
1450 42 | W.25-28,07 s.W. 845 Clear. 
1545-20") 20 46-2040 SW, Evening cloudy. otherwise clear, | boisterous. 
16 50-37" | 20.24 20,00 s.W. 165) Morn. cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, wind] 
7 5l-4r | WW 40 WV SW. 15 Gen, overcast, rain, wind very boisterous, 
1840 34 | 2,73 20,00 N.E, | 085) Morn. clear, aft. and even, cloudy with snow, | 
1448 | W85-2,68 | N. 7 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
2042-25 | 80,00 29,08 N. Generally clear. 
2144-34 | 20,50 20.26 | S.W. | 105 Generally cloudy, raining frequently. 
al 35) | 20.4M-20,68 N.W, | 12 Generally clear. | 


* The very low state 


ef the barometer on the 13th is worthy of particular notice; yet still 


more remarkable is the great change in the temperature of the 15th and the following day :—viz. 
an increase of no less than 30 degrees. Indeed, as early as half-past seven in the morning of the 
1dth the thermometer stood at the anasual height of 57 degrees. 

November Metcors.—The evening of the 13th, as also the two preceding evenings, were here 


very unfavourable for observing the phenomena. 


Shortiy before six, and again at about eleven 


in the evening of the Mth several anusually fine meteors were seen, accompanied with frequent 


lightning. 


Kudaenton. 


Cuakces Henry Avams. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


rrom Ocronen 27 ro Novemner 20, 1840, iwciusive. 


Oct. 27.—W. M'Pherson, Hatton-wall, oil 
and colourman, —T. Fox, Old Kent-road. 
J. Dawkins, West-green, cattle-dealer. — E. 
Weedon, West Smithtield, banker.—J. E. Te- 
versham, Be rmondsey street, Surrey, cheese. 
mouger. — J. Martin, King street, Cheapside, 
woollen Warehouseman, — J. Smith, Witney, 
Oxfordshire, butcher,—W. Rispin, Pockling- 
ton, Yorkshire, currier.—B. Pearson, Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, woolstapler.—T. Tomlin, Li- 
verpool, drysalter.—G, Spry, Bathwick, So- 
mersetshire, surgeon.—W. H. Browne, Man- 
chester, stone merchant. —R. David, New- 
bridge, Glamorgaushire, draper. 

Oct. 30.—C, Chard, Liverpool, earthenware 
dealer, EK. Pickop, Haslingden, Lancashire, 
cotton sheet manufacturer —M. J. and R. Law, 
Rochdale, Lancashire, Qannel manufactarers.— 
J. Crouch, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, grocer, 
KR. Simpson, Shetlield, Yorkshire, grocer.—G, 
Holmes, Birmingham, wine merchant. 

Nov. 3.—J. Bantield, Cheapside, silver: 
stnith.—W. Burch, Woolwich, carpenter, — 
J. Green, Great Winchester-street, merchant. 

V. R.A. Brooks, Oxford street, stationer.— 
J. Smith, Eastbourne, stationer,—J. Beecham, 
Dover, plumber. —A, Dutt, jun, Fort-street, 
Spitalfields, silk manutactarer.—J. C. and T, 
Lucas, Aldersgate-street, druggists. —T. Coates, 
Leeds, coach proprictor.—C, J. Cooke, Bristol, 
brash manufacturer. 

Vov. 6.—H. Hays, Regent-street, engraver. 

W. Maton, Fore-street, leather seller. —W. 
Hamilton, Leadenhall-street, merchant.—B, FP. 
Redhouse, Gloucester-place, Old) Kent-road, 
tailor. H. T. Roberts, em North-street, Red 
Lion square, lodging housekecper.—J. Smith, 
Stattord, innkeeper.—C. Donderdale, Man- 
chester, merchant.— B. Jodd, Melton Mowbray, 
dvaper.—T. GG. Hill, Walsall, plumber. —J. 
Eecles, Botton-le-Moors, carver and gilder. 

Vow. 10.—H. Hays, Regent street, cugraver. 

KE. Lees, Leather-lane, Holborn, tea dealer, 

W. Baker, Hasttngs, grocer.—Il. H, R. Mou, 
Pallanall, pianoforte maker—E. Norman, 
High-street, Southwark, cheesemonger.— H.W, 
Weston, and G. W. M*Arthur Reynolds, Al- 
dersgate-street, booksellers —H. F. Richardson, 
lroumonger-line, dealer. —H. Morse, Birming- 
ham, laceman.—G. Meatyard, Bristol, ion- 
mouger.—J. Richardson, North Shields, mer- 
chant.—G. Movshall, Brighton, baiider.— C. S. 
Jackson, Leeds, woollen cloth merchant.—T. J. 
thomas, Halifax, jeweller,—E, Howard, Co- 


ventry, ribbou mannfactarer,—J. Tay lor, Leek, 
linen and woollen draper,—T. Bowden, Top- 
sham, Devonshire, shipwright.—W. Grove, 
Bumingham, malleable irontounder.—N. Down, 
Lifton, Devonshire, draper.—T. Law, jun., 
Hammer Mills, Rochdale, miller, 

Vor. 13.—G Sanford, Chareh-row, Lime 
house, merchant.—J, Page, Horseferry road, 
Westiniuster, printer. 1. H. R. Mott, Patt 
mall, pianoforte maker.—J. Cockroft, J. C. 
Cockrott, and W. Cockroft, Addingham, 
Yorkshire, stoff manufacturers. 

Nov.17.— B. Moses, Hanway-street, Oxford- 
street, jeweller. P. S. Harrison, High Hol 
born, ironmonger.—R. FP. Cass, Ware, Hert 
tordshire, grocer. —W. Maton and J. Hudson, 
Pore-street, leather sellers. A, Lee, Guildford, 
baker. —F. Lock, Thiee-crown-court, Jewry 
street, Aldgate, wine merchant. —J. Benn, 
Lampton, Middlesex, horse dealer. —T. Shands, 
Pump-row, Old-street, coachbuilder,—J. Grit 
fin, Windsor, wine merehant.—R. a. Ranecorn 
and J. Ranecorn, Manchester, plambers.—C, 
Rayner, Blackburn, grocer.--J. F. Bidgood, 
Bristol, woollen draper.—M. W. Underwood, 
Leicester, tinen draper. EK. Kewin, Monk 
Wearmouth, Dorham, ship baiider. W. All 
butt, Redditch, Worcestershire, draper.-T, 
Hebblewhite, Liverpool, wine merchant—J. 
Howarth, Rochdale, flannel manntactarer.— J. 
Robinson, Tideswell, Derby shire, cornfactor.- 
S. Smith, and S. Smith, Manchester, engra 
vers. D. Nyman, Bath, furrier.J. G. Cal- 
breath, Honghton-le-Spring, Darham, draper, 

J. Kershaw, Manchester, machine maker. 

Nov, 20.—T. W. Horder, Fenchurch-street, 
chymist.—C. KR. Harris, Perey street, Totten: 
ham-court-road, carver.—W, Collis, Dunmow, 
Essex, draper.— R. Wild and H, Williaa, 
Becktord-row, Walworth, linendrapers.—C. B. 
Haman, Stony Strattord, innkeeper.—G, W il. 
kin, Prith-street, Soho, tailor. — RK. and &. 
Phillips, Regeat street, lamp manufactarers. 
J. Teale, Leeds, cabinet maker.—D. Marsden, 
Tredegar, Moamouthshire, linen draper. J. 
Shallock, Bishop's Liy che ara, Somersetshire, 
scrivener. —S. Lord, Leeds, woollen cloth 
merchant,—W. Osborne, Great Barr, Aldridge, 
Staffordshire, maltster.—W. J. Holt, Grant 
ham, wine merchaot,—J. Parton, Birmingham, 
diaper. — J. Coggin, Swinton, Wath-apeon 
Dearne, Yorkshire, grocer.—W. Travis, jon, 
Shetlield, limeburner.—R. Thompson, New- 
castle upon- Lyne, joiner. 


NEW PATENTS. 


: — es dein @ , chinery, a 
F. P. Mackelean, of Birmingham, for certain improved thrashing ma y> 


portion of which may be used as a means of transmitting power to, mac 


October Ist, 6 months. 


hinery. 


I. Joyee, of Manchester, Lronmonger, for a certain article which forms or may 
be used as a handsome nob for parlour and other doors, bell pulls, and curtain pips, 


und is also cap 


able of being used for a variety of useful and ornamental purposes in 


the interior of dwelling houses and other places. October ist, 6 months. = 
W_H.F. Talbot, of Lacock Abbey, Esquire, for improvements In producing oF 
oi ’ tober 1 ths. 
obtaining motive power, October Ist, 6 mon | 
W Horafall, ot Manchester, Card Maker, for an improvement or improveme nts 


n cards for cardipg cotton, 
st, 6 months, 


wool, silk, flax, and other fibrous substances. October 
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J.Stirliog, of Dundee, Engineer, and R. Stirling, of Galsten, Ayrshire, Doctor 


of Divinity, for certain improveme nts in uir-engines, October 1st, 6 months, 

G. Ritchie, of Gracechurch Stree t, and E, Bowra, of the same place, Manufac- 
turers, for improvements in the manufacture of boas, muffs, cuffs, flounces, and 
tippets. October Ist, 6 months. 

J. Fitt, senior, of Wilmer Gardens, Hoxton Old Town, Manufacturer, for a 
novel construction of machinery for communicating mechanical power. October 
ist, 6 months, 

J. Davies, of Manchester, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in mac!i- 
nery or apparatus for weaving. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
October 7th, 6 months. 

IT. Spencer, of Liverpool, Carver and Gilder, and J. Wilson, of the same place, 
Lecturer on Chemistry, for certain improvements in the process of engraving on 
metals by means of voltaic ele ‘etricity. October 7th, 6 months. 

T. Wood, the younger, of W andsworth Road, Clapham, Gentleman, for im- 
provements in paving streets, roads, bridges, squares, paths, and such like ways. 
October 7th, 6 months, 

C. Payne, of South Lambeth, Gentleman, for improvements in salting animal 
matters, October 15th, 6 months. 

KR. Pettit, of Woodhouse Place, Stepney Green, Gentleman, for improvements 


in railroads, and in the carriages and wheels employed thereon. October loth, 6 
months, 


H.G, Francis, Earl of Ducie, Woodchester Park, Gloucester, R. Glyburn, of 


Uley, Engineer, and EF, Budding, of Dursley, Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting vegetable and other substances. October 15tb, 6 
months. 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in en- 
i to be worked by air orothergases. October 1 Sth, 6 months. 

. Hancock, of Sidney Square, Mile End, Civil Engineer, for an improved me- 

thod of raising water and other fluids. October 15th, 6 months. 

H, Pinkus, of Panton Square, Middlesex, Esquire, for an improved method ot 


combining and applying materials applicable to the formation or construction of 


roals or ways. October 15th, 6 months. 


C. Parker, of Darlington, Durham, Flax Spinner, for improvements in looms for 
weaving linen and other fabrics, to be worked by band, steam, water, or any other 
motive power. October 22nd, 6 months. 

R. Edmunds, of Banbury, Oxford, Gentleman, for certain improvements in 
machines or apparatus for preparing and drilling land, and for depositing seeds or 
manure thereins October 22nd, 6 months, 

T. Clark, of Wolverhampton, Lronfounder, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of locks, latches, and such like fastenings, applicable for securing ¢ doors, 
gates, window shutters, and such hke purposes. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad, October 22nd, 6 months. 

Riddle, of Paternoster Row, Stationer, and T. Piper, of Bishopsgate Street, 
Buikler, for a certain improvement. or improvements on wheels for carriages for 
the term of seven years, being an extension of former letters patent granted to 
T. Jones, of Coleman Stree, and by him assigned to the said G, Riddle and UT. 
Piper. October 22nd, 6 months. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Fulton, who is called by the Americans the inventor of the steam-boat, was 
treated by his countrymen as an idle speculator, when about to bring his favourite 
scheme before the world. When he built his first: steam-boat at New York, his pro- 
_ was regarded either as visionary, or looked upon with total indifference, He 

‘as not supported with even a word of encouragement by those who professed them- 
sdieah his friends ; and on the day of his first experiment he wus surrounded by 
thousands, who expressed aloud their settled antic ipation of the failure of this appli- 
cution of steam power. The experiment proved high!v satisfactory, but still Fulton 
was disappointed in the resolute incredulity of the public ; for, although it Was seen 
that this trinl was successful, it was still doubted whether it ‘could be repeated — 
Polytechnic Journal. 


kirverric Fetrorarn,—Thbis extraordin: ry machine is now being worked on the 
Great Western Railroad, between Drayton and Pa ldingten; and, 


though no dis- 
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tinct idea of the apparatus can be imparted without plans and draughts of the dial, 
pipes, rods, Xc., of which it is composed, yet the principle will excite unqualified 
admiration when our readers learn that intelligence is conveved at the rate of 
200,000 miles per second, or 8,000 times quicker than light travels during the same 
period, by means of electrical currents passing through coils of copper wire, placed 
immediately behind some fine magnetic needles, made to operate upon a circular 
series of twenty letters, which indicates such terms, either separately or collectively, 
as they have been arranged to represent. This telegraph will act both day and 
night, in all states of the weather, and with a rapidity so superior to the common 
process, that only one minute is required for the communication of thirty signals, 


Merrons.—On the 26th of August 1839, a splendid meteor was seen towards the 
shores of Albania near Kontzolara, Lt is said to have left behind it a broad fiery 
track for twenty minutes (seconds?) It was seen by Captain Pellegrines at 9 pom, 
On November 9, 1859, at Antigua, a little after daybreak, a concussion was felt in 
the town, preceded by a sound hke the heavy discharge of ordnance, On inquiry, 
it was found that a brilliant meteor bad been seen by some servants and labourers, 
On the 13th of May 1840, a meteor larger than the full moon was seen at Albany. 
Boston, Newhaven, Rhode Island; there was a brillant train left bebind, which re- 
tained its brightness some seconds after the main body had become entirely extinct. 
It exploded with great force. 


Griactens.—The study of glaciers has long claimed attention ; Scheuchzer, Gruner, 
and De Saussure, andin more recent times Hugi and Scoresby, having given much 
valuable information respecting their structure, and the attendant phenomena, though 
no important geological results emanated from their labours ; he then proceeds to 
show, that Venetz and De Charpentier have been the first to attribute to glaciers 
the transport of the erratic boulders of Switzerland, on the supposition that the 
Alps formerly attained a greater altitude, and that their glociers extended to the 
pluins of Switzerland, and even to the Jura. M. Agassiz, however, dissents from 
the opinion that the Alps were once higher, as it is not enforced by any geological 
phenomena; and because, to account for the universal distribution of boulders over 
the northern and temperete regions of Europe, Asia, and America, a more general 
cause must have operated than the comparatively local one of a greater elevation of 
the Alps. He also dissents from Charpentier’s opinion, that the boulders were 
pushed forward by the glaciers, the arrangement of the transported materials prov- 
ing that such could not have been the case. These difficulties induced M, Agassiz 
to resume the study of glaciers, and by devoting to their examination the most fa- 
vourable portions of five successive summers, he has become convinced that the 
formation of those ancient glaciers did not depend upon the actual configuration of the 
earth only, but was also connected with the great geological operations which pro- 
duced the last changes in the surface of our globe; that they were not local pheno 
mena; and that their extension was connected with the disappearance of the great 
mammifers now found in the polar ice, He is further of opinion, that the glaciers 
did not advance from the Alps into plains, but that they retreated from the plains 
they once covered to the mountains. ‘These new views he supports by many consi- 
derations which escaped previous observers, depending chiefly upon the difference 
in the form as wellas relative position of the erratic blocks and the so-called diluvial 
gravel; and he adds, that the study of glaciers thus assumes an entirely new im- 
portance, as it introduces a long period of very intense cold between the present 
epoch and the one during which the animals lived, whose remains are buried in the 
usually-termed diluvial formations. Having made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the glaciers of Switzerland, and neighbouring portions of France and Ger- 
many, M. Agassiz became anxious to examine a country in which they no longer 
exist, but where traces of them might be supposed to be left. I his opportunity he 
has enjoyed since the meeting of the British Association at Glasgow, by having exa- 
mined, in company with Dr. Buckland, a part of Scotland, and afterwards the north 
of England, and a considerable portion of Ireland ; and he is persuaded, from a 
carefu linvestigation of the gravel and erratic blocks, as well as of the polished and 
striated appearances of the surface of the rocks, that great crusts (nappes) of ice, and 
subsequently glaciers, once existed in Scotland, the north of England, and in the 
north, centre, west, and south-east of Ireland, He admits that the study of glaciers 
in different latitudes, and at different heights above the sea, in combination with the 
effects of the sea where in contact with the glaciers, will introduce modifications in 
the consideration of analogous phenomena in countries in which glaciers _— “ps 
appeared ; and he doubts not that the introduction of a new element so powertul as 
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glaciers into the explanation of geological phenomena, will excite a contest as keen, 
perhaps, as that which was carried on between the Neptunists and Plutonists ; but 
he is prepared to discuss the theory within the limits of observed facts, conscious of 
having searched for truth solely to advance the interests of science. To avoid useless 
controversy, he states, that, though he attributes to glaciers a considerable portion of 
the effects bitherto assigned exclusively to the action of water, yet that he does not 
maintain that every result formerly ‘believed to have been effected by water, 
has been produced by glaciers. Long-continued practice has, however, taught 
him to distinguish easily, in most cases, the effects of ice from those of water. 
Proceeding to the discussion of facts, be states, that the distribution of er- 
ratic blocks and diluvial gravel, in connexion with polished and striated rocks, 
could not have resulted from the agency of a great current flowing in an 
uniform direction, as the distribution diverges from the great central chains of the 
country following the courses of the valleys ; the parent rock of the boulders and 
pebbles may moreover be generally found at the head of each valley; and this con- 
naiiens M. Agassiz conceives, is alone sufficient to prove that the transported mate- 
rials have not been washed in by currents, Of those ridges of dispersion he men- 
tious that which extends from Ben Nevis to Ben Lomond,—the Grampians,—the 
hills of the east of Argyleshire,—the mountains of Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
und Cumberland,—those of Wales, Antrim, the centre of Lreland and of Wic klow, 
each being characterized by its peculiar blocks and gravel. ‘This opinion, he far- 
therstates, is not contradicted by the occurrence of Swedish blocks on the east 
coast of England, as he adopts the view of their having been transported by floating 
masses of ice. M, Agassiz then examines in detail the superficial accumulations 
formed more or less immediate ‘ly by glaciers; and the effects of moving masses of 
ice on solid rocks in situ, where in contact withthem ; but he first insists on the ne- 
cessity of distinguishing between such deposits and the stratified gravel and mud 
which contain organic remains, and could not have been produced by true glaciers, 
elthough the materials may have been often originally derived from them. These 
stratified fossiliferous accumulations, he conceives, were formed posterior to the 
glacier epoch, The till of Scotland, or the great irregular unstratified masses 
of mud and gravel containing blocks, and rarely bones of mammalia and 
insignificant fragments of shells, he is of opinion, have also not resulted 
from ‘true glaciers,” though intimately connected with the phenomena of 
ice. The polish and striw on the declined blocks leave no doubt on bis mind of the 
analogy of the blocks with those observed under the glaciers of Switzerland ; and he 
conceives that the materials whic h compose the accumulations bave been re-arranged 
by the water produced by the melting of the glaciers. Similar detritus, he says, fills 
all the bottoms of the Alpine valleys, ‘and was left where it is now found by the gla- 
clers when they extended so far. He dwells on the proofs that the superficial depo- 
sits of these valleys could not have been brought into their “present position by 
rivers, and he instances more particularly the valley of the Aar, as confirmatory of 
his views. ‘The course of this river between the glacier from which it issues and 
Berne, is interrupted, first, by the barrier of Kirchet, afterwards by the Lake of 
Mrientz, and lastly by the Lake of Thun ; and between these two bodies of water its 
force is So feeble that it transports only fine gravel and mud, Nevertheless, the 
whole extent of the valley is strewed with the same rolled Alpine pebbles. Admit- 
ting that the volume of river was once greater than it is now, be says, it is impossi- 
ble to understand why the lakes of Brientz and Thun bave not been filled in the 
same munner as the plain of Meyringen and the bottom of the valley which separates 
the two lakes. All these difficulties, however, he is of opinion, disappear as soon as 
the accumulations of pebbles are conside red to be the detritus left by glaciers, when 
they retreated from lower to higher levels, and the lakes of Thun and Brientz to have 
been hollows occupied by ice. This existence of a glacier, he states, is not ima- 
gined to explain the phenomena of the valley ; as its occurrence is proved by 
continuity of polish presented by the rocks which inclose the valley from the glacier 
of the Aar to Me ‘yringen, a distance of twenty English miles, and traceable even on 
the shores of the Lake of Thun. Similar phe nomena, be says, are observable in 
Scotland in the valley of Loch Awe and Loch Leven, near Ballachulish ; and in 
England in the neighbourhood of Kendal. He then describes the moraines or 
terraces which occur on the flanks of valleys, following all the sinuosities of the 
country, and arranged at equal altitudes on the opposite declivities, and which fre- 
quently form transverse barriers. Their origin, he proves to have been the accu- 
mulation of blocks and pebbles formed along the flanks and terminations of glaciers, 
und successively deposited by the melting a the ice. These moraines differ from 
the masses of remodelled ¢lacier-detritus spread in the bottom of bollows, by being 
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Pega in ridges with a double talus, one presented to the glacier and the other to 
rea of Tock tanking the valley, dependently of wcurring om the aes of 
the Rie _— = a 4 tops . at chant 6 from them in the valleysof 
valleys in Scotland as noer lh sss ley are very distinct, M. Agassiz pea ali yang J 
Pane) » as ne iverary, at Muc Airn, at the outlet of Loch Traig, at 
Farag on the borders of the Bay of Beauley, &c.; in Ireland, tothe south-east of 
a = _ Faniskillen : and in England, in the valley of Kendal, and in the 
a irhood of Penrith and Shap. However great may be the distinction 
mpi shegachoameg fg ten vagascpeseng of pebbles and blocks previously noticed, 
, an exist of their common origin; the former being 
simple ridges produced on the surface of glaciers, and the latter, materials rounded 
and polished under glaciers or great bodies of ice ; and which, after exposure, by 
the melting of the ice, have been re-arranged by water. M. Agussiz then explains 
the marked differences in the form and internal arrangement of the materials com- 
prising these various deposits. In stratified gravel, he says, the ingredients are 
comparatively much smaller than in the detritus of glaciers, and the finer portions 
are usually at the top ; while in accumulations from ice large and small blocks are 
confusedly intermixed, the largest being often in the upper part; and where great 


angular blocks occur, they rest upon the surface. In moraines, however, blocks of 


all dimensions and every variety of form, are irregularly associated ; and this dif- 
ference, he says, is easily explained, by moraines being composed of the angular 
fragments which fall on the glacier, and of pebbles rounded on the edges, the whole 
being deposited in ridges, which necessarily present no order of arrangement,— 
Atheneum, . 

Votcano IN Hawan, ove or THe Sannowicu Istanps. — Three concentric and 
precipitous walls of indurated lava of a circular form, or nearly so, enclose the space 
of volcanic action; the height of the outward wall is about 150 feet, that of the 
second nearly the same, but that of the third, which descends into the active crater, 
1s 1000 feet. Connecting the foot of the outward and top of the second wallis a 
horizontal belt or ledge of the same material, about half a mile wide; its surface 
is broken and uneven. Between the second and third is a similar ledge, and of 
equal dimensions, the interior circumference of which incloses the space occupied 
by the crater, whose diameter is three miles. These precipices are by no means 
continuous, but in several places they have fallen in, having been undermined by the 
igneous action beneath, and hence slopes have been formed which admit of a descent 
to the crater. When the party arrived at the brink of the precipice overlooking the 
crater, a most imposing spectacle presented itself: numerous small cones, of from 
twenty to thirty feet high, were throwing out volumes of sulphurous vapour, and 
pouring forth liquid lava, accompanied by loud detonations ; lakes of molten matter, 
in violent agitation, were throwing up to a considerable height their fiery contents, 
as the gaseous fluids from below passed through them ; but towards the eastern cir- 
cumference of the crater lay the principal point of interest,—a great lake of liquid 
lava, of an elliptical form, one mile long by balfa mile broad, In order to reach 
this, the party descended into the crater on the western circumference, and, cau- 
tiously feeling their way over this dangerous ground, they visited several of the 
cones and small lakes as they passed, and at length arrived at the rocks which en- 
circle the fiery gulf. On climbing to the summit of these, which are about 100 feet 
high, they looked down upon the expanse of liquid lava, which appeared to flow from 
south {to north, the current being straitened in its course by a promontory which 
projects from the eastern shore about halt way across. Violent ebullitions, caused 
by the passage of elastic fluids from beneath, threw up the spray in many parts 
thirty or forty feet; whilst, in others, the liquid mass underwent constant changes 
both of colour and motion ; being more or less bright, more or less agitated, according 
to the degree of energy exerted by the subterranean forces, In some places the 
current would seem to flow on as unruffled as if it had been becalmed by the high 
projecting cliffs, leaving ridges of scoriw on the northern shore as the sea does weed 
on the beach. Having observed a gap in the surrounding rocks, in the south-eastern 
part, the party conceived that it would afford them an opportunity of contemplating 
the scene by night, if they should take up a position onthe brink of the precipice 
bounding the great crater directly opposite to it. With this object in view, they 
retraced their steps across the crater, and gained the desired point at nightfall. They 
had passed about an hour enjoying the magnificent spectacle below, when a fresh 
outburst of lava from a part of the crater to the southward of the great lake arrested 
their attention. With violent detonations, and a crashing noise, 4 flood of molten 
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matter appeared, which, spreading in all directions, covered, in a very short time, a 
space of more than three hundred thousand square yards ; and what had a few minutes 
before been a black scoriaceous surface, presented a vast sheet of fire, emitting in- 
tense light and heat, and glowing with indescribable brilliancy. At length, wearied 
with the fatigues of the day, the | party left this exciting scene, and retired to rest in 
some Indian huts built on the brink of the precipice. "A very remarkable feature of 
this voleano is the subsidence of the ground surrounding the crater. Let us imagine, 
in the first place, a plain of uneven surface, from fifteen to sixteen miles in cir- 
cumference, situated on the gentle slope of an enormous mountain—Mowna Roa, 
to be undermined in its whole extent, and to sink bodily and perpendicularly one 
hundred feet, leaving a circular precipice formed by its subsidence, whose 
brink stands indicative of its former level. Secondly, the area of another 
circle, of reduced diameter, a part of the surface of the already sunken circular 
plain, and concentric with it, to undergo a similar change of position, con- 
verting the remainder of the first sunken area into a ledge, or circular zone, of the 
breadth of half a mile. And, lastly, let us figure to ourselves that from the centre 
of this second sunken surface, the area of a third concentric circle three miles in dia- 
meter subsides 1000 feet, forming what is denominated the great crater, and leaving 
a second and similar zone to the first, also half a mile in width, and bordered by a 
precipice, from the brink of which you look down upon boiling lakes of liquid lava 
and numerous cones, vomiting fire with violent detonations ; and some feeble idea 
may be formed of the extent and first appearance of this great volcanic phenomenon, 
Another singular circumstance attending the change of level of the surface of the 
crater is its tendency to elevation, and the rapidity with which it is raised. In 
1824, the level of this surface was between eight and nine hundred feet lower than 
at present; and there was at that time another circular ledge which is now oblite- 
rated. This is evidently caused by the flow of lava from the cones and other sources 
within it ; and when we consider that seven square miles of surface have been 
raised 800 feet in sixteen years, equal to an accumulation of rather more than one 
cubic mile of lava, it conveys an idea of the vast extent of the subterranean agency. 
If the same rate of accumulation should continue eighteen or twenty years longer, 
it is evident that the present surface would be elevated to the level of the interior ° 
zone, or 1000 feet ; but in all probability, before this could happen, the lava would 
find a vent through rents and fissures in the ground, or the subterranean vault might 
give way, and another subsidence take place.— Lit. Gaz. 

Prerroteum Orr Weit.—About ten years since, whilst boring for salt water, 
near Burksville, Kentucky, after penetrating through solid rock upwards of two 
hundred feet, a fountain of pure oil was struck, which was thrown up more than 
twelve feet above the surface of the earth. Although in quantity somewhat abated 
after the discharge of the first few minutes, during which it was supposed to emit 
seventy-five gallons a minute, it still continued to flow for several days successively. 
The well being on the margin and near the mouth of a small creek emptying into 
Cumberland river, the oil soon found its way thither, and for a long time covered 
its surface. Some gentlemen below applied a torch, when the surface of the river 
blazed, and the flames soon climbed the most elevated cliffs, and scorched the 
summit of the loftiest trees. It ignites freely, and produces a flame as brilliant as 
gas. Its qualities were then unknown, but a quantity was barrelled, most of which 
soon leaked out. It is so penetrating as to be difficult to confine in a wooden vessel, 
and has so much gas as frequently to burst bottles when filled and tightly corked. 
Upon exposure to the air it assumes a greenish hue. It is extremely volatile, has a 
strong, pungent, and indescribable smell, and tastes much like the heart of pitch 
pine. Fora short time after the discovery, a small quantity of the oil would flow 
whilst pumping the salt water, which led to the impression that it could always be 
drawn by pumping. But all subsequent attempts to obtain it, except by a spon- 
taneous flow, have entirely failed. There have been two such flows within the two 
last years. The last commenced on the 4th of July last, and continued about six 
weeks, during which time about twenty barrels of ‘oil were obtained. The oil and 
the salt water, with which itis invariably combined during these flows, are forced 
up by the gas, above two hundred feet, into the pump, and thence through the spout 
into a covered trough, where the water soon becomes disengaged and settles : at the 
bottom, whilst the oil is readily skimmed from the surface. ‘A rumbling noise re- 
sembling distant thunder uniformly attends the flowing of the oil, whilst the gas, 
which is then visible every day at the top of the pump, leads the passing stranger to 
inquire whether the well is on fire.—Silliman’s Journal. 
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ticed, 49 
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26, 61, 94, 121 


Desultory Sketches and Tales of Bar- 
badoes, noticed, 36 ' 
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74 
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Ellis, Hon. H., Journal of the Proceed- 
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Funds, 26, 61, 94, 121 
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Gem of the Peak, noticed, 59 
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Hand Book up the Rbine, noticed, 58 

Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle-Play, no- 
ticed, 13 

Heads of the People, noticed, 13, 51, 
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Heber’s Records of the Poor, noticed, 105 

Historical Register, 29 

Hymns and Sketches, in Verse, no- 
ticed, 91 

Humphrey’s Clock, Master, noticed, 111 


Illustrated Shakspeare, The, noticed, 90 

Influence of Artificial Light, The, no- 
ticed, 18 

Initia Delicia, a Guide to the Latiu for 
Beginners, noticed, 22 


Jem Bunt, noticed, 109 

Jewish History, Romance of, noticed, 
106 

Jews, History of, noticed, 90 

John of Procida, noticed, 110 

Josephus, ‘Ihe Works of, noticed, 16, 51 


Liberty of the Press Abused, noticed, 
55 

List of New Publications, 25, 60, 91, 
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Lloyd's Journey from Cawnpoor to Boo- 
rendo Passes in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, noticed, 98 

Lost Angel and the History of the Old 
Adamites, noticed, 102 


Macgregor, Memoir of John James, no- 
ticed, 46 

Madras Miscellany, noticed, 25 

Manual of Commerce, noticed, 77 

Manual of Botany, noticed, 53 
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to the, noticed, 46 
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Napoleon, History of, noticed, 24, 78 

Narrative of the Battle of St. Vincent, 
noticed, 17 
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by a Gentleman during a State of 
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Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar 
Sea, by Wrangell, noticed, 67 
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Oliver Cromwell, an Historic. Romance, 
noticed, 103 

Olla Podrida, noticed, 108 

Oriental Musings and other Poems, no- 
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Paul Clifford, noticed, 1 

Pelham, The Adventures of a Gentle- 
man, noticed, 97 

Peers, The Three, noticed, 112 
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Pope, The, a Novel, noticed, 5 
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16 
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111 
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